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United States Policy Towards China: 


An Appraisal 


BY HAROLD M. VINACKE 


Pe OVER A CENTURY AGO the United States, following 
e% the lead of Britain, began to interest itself officially 
in overcoming the obstacles to inter-state relations and 


trade which had been erected by the Imperial Chinese 
government. This was attempted through treaty provi- 
sions designed first to prevent China from cutting off 
trade through the imposition of prohibitory import and 
export duties, and second to enable foreigners to live in 
China with person and property reasonably secure, as 
measured by the legal standards and procedures of their 
own countries. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the problem had 
changed from that of preventing China from closing it- 
self to foreign trade and intercourse to that of safe- 
guarding the position of the United States and of 
Americans against the encroachments or threatened en- 
croachments of European states and of Japan upon 
China. This objective in United States policy—of main- 
taining the independence and territorial integrity of 
China—had apparently been substantially attained 
with the defeat of Japan in World War II. The Soviet 
Union, to be sure, had been conceded at the Yalta 
Conference substantially the rights in Manchuria which 
Tsarist Russia had secured from Imperial China and 
then lost to Japan in the war of 1904-1905. This had 
been accepted by China in the Soong-Molotov treaty, 
as had the loss of Outer Mongolia. But compensation for 
this, it was felt, had been secured through acceptance of 
the Chinese National Government exclusively as the 
medium of conduct of relations between China and the 
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U.S.S.R. This apparent withdrawal of Russian support 
from the Chinese Communist Party, it was argued, 
would so weaken that Party’s position as to enable in- 
ternal unity to be achieved by political means and on 
terms acceptable to the National Government. This view 
of the relative weakness of the Chinese Communist 
Party without official Russian support proved erroneous, 
as did the view that the Soviet Government would posi- 
tively support China through the medium of the Na- 
tional Government in post-war reconstruction. 

When the Central People’s Government was pro- 
claimed as the government of China on October 1, 1949, 
and before that government had established its author- 
ity throughout China, the Soviet Government immedi- 
ately recognized it as the government of China and 
broke off all relations with the National Government. 
Thus it anticipated the outcome of the military struggle 
for control and sought to determine that outcome. The 
United States refused to anticipate the outcome, The 
initial American policy substantially conformed in effect 
to the view expressed by Mr. John Foster Dulles in his 
book War or Peace published in 1950: 
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“If the Communist government of China in fact 
proves its ability to govern China without serious dom- 
estic resistance, then it should be admitted to the 
United Nations. However, a regime that claims to have 


become the government of a 


too 
country through civil war 
it has 
190 
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tions with a government which had refused to accord it 
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usual in the relations of state 
The 


States might have been moved to recogni 


available evidence indicates that the United 


Central 


’ 
the 


People’s Government, de facto if not immediately de 
jure, in 1950 except for two considerations. The first 
Peking, Mukden, Shanghai, and 
elsewhere) of American diplomatic and consular estab- 
These 
tions not only violated treaties but were taken in com- 


ptt d 


not taken 


was the treatment (at 


lishments and personnel by the new regim« ac- 


plete disregard of the acce normalities of interna- 


tional relations. They were the context of 


a revolutionary situation, since the action was directed 


at the United States rather than against foreign govern- 


ments and their nationals situated in an area of disorder. 


Under the circumstances, the methods employed as well 


as the actions taken must be viewed as indicative of a 
lack of desire on the part of the Chinese Communist 


leaders to secure a normalization of relations with the 
United States. In this respect the early 


U.S. to recognize was not du¢ 


failure of the 
to non-recognition being 
the American policy but was a reaction to the unfriend- 
ly attitude of Communist China to the United States. 
This attitude was an expression of the intimate relations 


that of the U.S.S.R. 


an ideological intimacy immediately expressed in poli- 


of the People’s Government with 


tical terms in the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance (of 


February 14, 1950) between those two countries. 
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It could not be expected that, if recognized, Com- 


munist China would, either then or now, welcome as 
intimate relations with the United States as with the 
Soviet Union. The United States had by 1950 become, 
and it remains, the most powerful of the capitalist 
states, and thus, by Communist definitions, it was to be 
expected that the United States would follow a policy 
of “imperialism” in its relations with China and other 
Asian states, American imperialism thus has been theo- 
retically and ideologically postulated as a principal 
threat to Asian nationalism. 

If the United States had extended recognition to the 
Central People’s Government in the months after its 


proclamation, 


however, the action would have been 
based on the assumption that this action would lead to 
the establishment reciprocally of customary diplomatic 
and consular relations. It would also have been expected 
that previously agreed treaty rights of nationals would 
be respected until new agreements replaced the ones in 
force. The United States would have expected the 
status which the British expected to result from their 
recognition of the Peking regime, not the intimacy of an 
alliance. Since the British, who had not been singled out 
as the principal enemy of Communism, were unable to 
enter into the customary relations, there is no reason to 
believe that the Chinese would have responded more 
favorably to American recognition than they did in 
fact to that of the British. 

Che considerations, which crystallized the failure to 
extend recognition to the Communist regime into the 
present polic y of non-recognition, were presented in 
connectica with the Korean war. The first of these was 
the interdiction of military operations for the duration 
of the Korean war in what, up to this time, had been 
viewed as an operation in the Chinese civil war. The 
National Government, then at probably the lowest point 
of its power, was thus safeguarded against an attack or 
the threat of attack from the mainland, This action and 
the subsequent commitment of the United States to the 
military defense of Formosa and the Pescadores erected 
the most formidable single obstacle to recognition of the 


Central People’s Government by the United States. 


A second consideration which weighed heavily against 
acceptance of Communist China as a recognized mem- 
ber of the family of nations was China’s military inter- 
vention in the Korean war against the United Nations 
forces. The U.S.S.R. and the United States had been the 
antagonists in Korea until this intervention, but not to 
the point of direct hostilities. Military intervention by 
the Chinese Communists put their relations with the 
United States into the context of active hostility. 

A third consideration was the action initiated in the 
United Nations by the United States which formally 
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stamped China’s actions in Korea as aggression and di- 
rected that trade should be cut off. The United States 
Government thereupon put pressure on its friends and 
allies to undertake this action and itself prohibited all 
trade between the United States and mainland China. 

The net effect of China’s intervention in the Korean 
war was to support and stimulate the sectors of Ameri- 
can opinion which had been critical of the failure of the 
Truman administration to lend American military sup- 
port to the National Government against the Commun- 
ist Government as the balance shifted against the former 
on the mainland. In connection with the presentation 
of the Greek and Turkish Aid bill to the Congress, the 
President enunciated the principles of policy which came 
to be called the Truman Doctrine. By the time military 
conflict in China had been resumed the proclamation of 
this doctrine had led to widespread American accept- 
ance of the idea of the containment of Soviet power as 
a central aim of United States policy. This had been 
popularized as the doctrine of containment of commun- 
ism, although the problem was at first thought of as 
European, not Far Eastern, Given the senior and junior 
partner relationship between Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China, as formalized in the 1950 Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance, when the Chinese Communists 
threatened to overcome the Nationalists, the threat could 
be viewed simultaneously as an extension of Soviet 
power and an extension of communism. In either case a 
Communist victory over the Nationalists meant that 
there had been a failure to contain both Soviet and 
Communist power. In this view the National Govern- 
ment was not considered to be a party to a mere civil 
war but was seeking to hold a front in an international 
struggle. The loss of China to the Communists, it began 
to be asserted, was due to the refusal or failure of the 
American government to take the field in behalf of the 
National Government in the world struggle against Com- 
munism. This, in turn, was ascribed to “softness” toward 
communism in the Truman administration and to the 
influencing of American policy by Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers in the executive branch of the 
Government, especially in the State Department. This 
charge introduced the issue of China policy into the 
currents of domestic American politics under circum- 
stances of charge and counter-charge with respect to the 
past, leading to an essentially emotional reaction to cur- 
rent developments. Some actions in the Korean war, 
such as the recall of General MacArthur, were fitted 
into this same pattern of charge and counter-charge in 
relation to attitude toward the Communist enemy, as 
was also the establishment of the power of the Com- 
munist Viet Minh regime in northern Indochina. 

By the time of the Korean and Geneva armistices, 
because of this movement in American thinking, it had 
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thus become politically hazardous in the United States 
to propose movement toward accepting as a fact the 
continued existence of Communist China, while at the 
same time drawing the necessary inferences from that 
fact. It also came to be accepted that the National 
Government probably could not, in the immediately 
foreseeable future, develop the power to reestablish it- 
self on the mainland by overthrowing the People’s 
Government. Nevertheless, since it had by this time 
come to be regarded as established American policy not 
to recognize a Communist regime as the government of 
China, relations continued to be maintained with the 
National Government as if it were the government of 
China, although only in physical possession of Taiwan 
(a province of China) and the off-shore islands, includ- 
ing Matsu and Quemoy. 

With this view of relationships, the United States 
had, as previously stated, pledged itself to prevent the 
extension of the authority of the mainland government 
over Taiwan by military means, but has steadily re- 
fused to commit itself to military support of the Na- 
tional Government in any attempt to regain power on 
the mainland, despite acceptance of the Taiwan govern- 
ment as the Government of China. Thus in effect the 
United States has accepted the “two Chinas” view, al- 
though following a non-recognition policy with respect 
to the mainland government. 

This position would be changed if the United States 
shifted its position from recognition of the National 
Government as the government of the Republic of 
China to that of recognition of it as the government of 
Taiwan, a separate state, whose independence the Unit- 
ed States would continue to guarantee. Such a shift in 
position would conform to existing power realities, and 
it is something which could be proposed and done uni- 
laterally without violation of existing treaty commit- 
ments. It is perhaps an action that would meet with the 
approval of many Formosan Chinese as well as of many 
friends and allies of the United States. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that it would be viewed as a friendly act 
by the National Government, which continues to reiter- 
ate its intention to return to the mainland as the govern- 
ment of China, and continues to express confidence in 
its ability ultimately to attain its objective of overthrow- 
ing the Peking regime. The National Government thus 
may be expected to continue to uphold the view that 
Taiwan was reunited with China in 1945. Since the 
policy of the United States, then and subsequently, also 
has been that Taiwan was returned to China in 1945, 
(rather than being brought under Chinese military 
government for the Allies, pending the determination 
of title in the Japan peace treaty), the proposal to recog- 
nize Taiwan as a separate state would mean more of a 
substantial change in United States policy than the 
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and Indochina made it easier for the 
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DOMCY OI 


China than 


would otherwise have been the case. As the Korean ar- 


mistice and that in Indochina began to be viewed as 
establishing relative peace, however, and especially as 
the Chou En-lai policy of cultivating the good will of 
the Asian-African states was successful, the problem for 
the United States became more difficult, though it was 
successful in securing successive postponements of con- 
sideration of the question. Recent actions of the Chinese 
Communists in Tibet, on the Indian border, and in their 
relations with Indonesia may enable the issue to be 
avoided in the immediate future but certainly not in- 
definitely. When it is raised, it is conceivable that the 
United States may not be able to command the neces- 
sary procedural majority either in the General Assembly 
or in the Security Council to prevent the transter of 
(hina’s seat to the People’s Government, In that event 
the United States will either have to change its United 
Nations policy as to.the applicability of the veto or find 

National status. If 


and when this becomes a probability, there are three 


the Chinese Government without 


open to the United States which will need to 
ve carefully weighed from the point of view of the 
national interest. 


One 


position would be to express in relation to the 


ited Nations the present attitude toward recognition, 


that under no circumstances would the United States 


it at the same table with Chinese Communist repre- 


entatives; it would therefore use its veto, thus reversing 


the original American position on the question. This 


would clearly weaken America’s position, even with her 

ids, in the United Nations, since it would amount 
to acceptance as correct of an attitude which the United 
States has denounced repeatedly as unprincipled when 
iken by the Soviet Union. It would also be based on a 
false assumption since Americans have sat at the same 
table with the Chinese Communists in negotiating the 


Kore an 


d in 


and Indochina armistices and have been en- 


intermittent negotiations with them, without 
ognition, at Geneva and Warsaw since the Geneva 
immit Conference. 

A second possible course would be for the United 
States to accept the probability, and make it a certainty, 
by sponsoring the transfer of China’s seat from the Na- 
tional Government to the People’s Government. By tak- 
ing the initiative the United States might thus be able 
to capitalize on the change in policy so as to bring about 
improvement of its relations with Communist China and 

le to negotiate a separate status for Taiwan in ad- 

of the loss of status as the National Government 

ina. As has already been suggested, however, the 

People’s Government has been unwilling to give up its 

claim to Taiwan as part of China. It has given no indi- 
‘ 


cation of sufficient interest in participating in the work 


United Nations to warrant the conclusion that it 
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would consider making substantial concessions to secure 
membership, and certainly not that of acceptance of a 
Taiwan independent of China. And there is no reason 
to believe that it would make concessions to the United 
States beyond those which might be necessary in the 
adjustment of policy to conform action to the bare mini- 
mum of obligations of United Nations membership. 
There might be a willingness, for example, to agree to 
further negotiations on the question of a settlement of 
the Korean question, as a United Nations question, if 
that were made a pre-condition to the replacement of 
representatives of the National Government with those 
accredited by Peking. There does not, however, seem to 
be any advantage to the United States itself which would 
accrue from actively supporting the Communist Chinese 
cause. An American initiative in this respect would be 
viewed as being taken from weakness and expediency, 
and consequently would not change the underlying hos- 
tility felt for the United States by the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

The third course would be to follow the original policy 
of opposition but to acquiesce in the decision of a pro- 
cedural majority in the United Nations, Such a vote 
would, of course, put Taiwan in a position outside the 
United Nations but under circumstances which would 
win considerable support for a United States claim that 
Taiwan should be given status independent of that of 
China. The United States guarantee of Taiwan’s secur- 
ity against attack from the mainland, since it is defen- 
sive, would not be affected (whether or not other states 
entered into relations with Taiwan) either within or 
outside the United Nations. And, by a decision of others, 
taken without its formal concurrence, the United States 
might be able to move toward at least a de facto basis 
of relationship and in the process acquire some first- 
hand evidence bearing upon any changes in Chinese 
anti-American attitudes. 

Another move in the same direction would be taken 


if present policy should be changed and American pass- 
ports were validated for travel in mainland China. The 


great objection to such a change is to be found in the 
restrictions previously imposed upon Americans already 
in China and in the inability of the American govern- 
ment to act in their behalf, even in securing their right 
to leave. But if it could be assumed that American jour- 
nalists, students, and others proceeded at their own risk 
in entering China and would not expect government 
interposition to extricate them from any difficulties aris- 
ing from either proper or improper action of Chinese 
officials, it would be possible to draw conclusions as to 
the willingness of the Chinese to accept and discharge 
the normal responsibilities of government in the treat- 
ment of Americans domiciled in China. If China then 
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admitted Americans and accorded them reasonable 
treatment in accordance with international standards, 
one of the pre-conditions of recognition might be as- 
sumed to exist. 

What is implicit in much of the foregoing argument is 
that there is no justification for recognition, as measured 
by the national interest of the United States, except as 
recognition produces certain results beneficial to the 
United States. Benefit would result from recognition 
only if it should lead to some order and stability of re- 
lationship. What may be viewed as the ingredients of 
order should be set forth in the form of a declaration of 
the conditions which must be met if recognition is to be 
extended. In other words, in the writer’s opinion a recog- 
nition policy should be publicized to replace the present 
policy of non-recognition. As of the present time, it 
should be made clear that a pre-condition of recognition 
is the renunciation of the use of force against Taiwan, 
although not necessarily to reduce the off-shore islands, 
since the United States is committed to defend Taiwan 
against attack. It is also clear that the United States 
cannot benefit from recognition unless there is evidence 
that correct relations, from the standpoint of willingness 
and ability to meet the obligations of the state in its 
relations with the United States, could be expected. 
Such evidence would be present if American govern- 
ment properties were restored; if there was shown a 
willingness to re-establish diplomatic and consular rela- 
tions as they existed in 1949; and if the People’s Govern- 
ment expressed a willingness to continue in force, pend- 
ing agreement on revision, treaties of a non-political na- 
ture on the basis of which Americans had rights of 
entry and residence in China. Until the United States 
can, at the minimum, be assured of at least the same 
position vis-a-vis China that it now has in the Soviet 
Union, recognition would bring no advantage, Setting 
up reasonable pre-conditions for recognition would not, 
however, mean that the United States would recognize 
since there is no reason to believe that the conditions 
would be met by Communist China. But such a shift 
from the present policy of non-recognition to one of 
recognition under defined conditions would put the onus 
for non-recognition where it properly belongs, on Com- 
munist China, with the measure applied that of its in- 
ternational behavior. It would also shift the emphasis 
from form of state and government, viewed by the 
United States as objectionable (for others as well as 
Americans), to that of conformity to international stand- 
ards in behavior. This shift, if accomplished, would 
help to improve U.S. relations with other non-Commun- 
ist states in and beyond the area, even though the rela- 
tions with China remained unchanged. 
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The 1960 Election in Burma 


BY LEE S. BIGELOW 


— HELD ITS THIRD parliamentary election since 


independence on February 6, 1960, to decide which 
faction of the old Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League 
(AFPFL) 


from General Ne Win’s caretaker administration. The 


should take over the reins of government 


election marked the final resolution of the crisis which 
began in April 1958.’ Starting with a situation of in- 
cipient violence in September 1958, General Ne Win 
brought Burma relative stability and internal security 
so that democracy could be given a second chance, With 
the election, the General fulfilled his promise to turn 
the government back to the politicians when order had 
been restored. This action offers students of compara- 
tive government a rare example of a military regime 
which leaves office voluntarily 

The faction which called itself the Clean AFPFL, 
led by former Premier U Nu, won a vast majority of 
the parliamentary seats. The rival faction, the Stable 
AFPFL, barely survived and both its top leaders, U Ba 
Swe and U Kyaw Nyein, were defeated. The Com- 
munist-oriented National United Front (NUF), which 
did surprisingly well in the 1956 election, won no seats 
at all. Other parties and independents had little suc- 
cess except in the parts of Burma inhabited by minority 
peoples. The new political alignment assured a strong 
majority for the governing party, but was a disappoint- 
ment to those observers who had hoped that two fairly 
evenly matched parties would emerge from the break- 
up of the old AFPFL. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of factors contribut- 
ing to the Clean AFPFL’s victory, let us look at the 
actual voting results. In order to avoid the complicating 
factors of the minority areas, the figures below do not 
include the five States and Arakan. For comparison, 
the results of the earlier 1956 election for the same 
area are also presented.” 

1 For discussions of the AFPFL split, see J. S. Furnivall, 
The Governance of Modern Burma, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York, 1958, Ch. 5; F. N. Trager, “The - Political 
Split in Burma,” Far Eastern Survey, October 1958, 27:145; 
J. H. Badgely, “Burma’s Political Crisis,” Pacific Affairs, De- 
Sein Win 
January and February 
1959, later published as a booklet, The Split Story (Rangoon, 
1959). 


cember 1958; 31:336; and a series of articles by U 
in The Guardian (Rangoon daily 


Mr. Bigelow is a graduate student in Southeast Asia studies at 
Yale University. 
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1960 Election 
Percent 
Votes of total votes Seats 
3,153,934 57.2 149 
1,694,052 30.7 30 
262,199 4.8 0 
403,710 13 4 


5,513,895 100.0 


Party 

Clean AFPFL 
Stable AFPFL 
NUF 

Others* 


Total 


1956 Election 
1,775,900 39.2 
1,258,200 37.6 

306,100 9.2 


AFPFL 
NUF 
Othe! s 


Total 3,340,200 100.0 184 


* One independent, and three belonging to the Mon United 
Front elected from Ahmerst District near Moulmein. The 
latter are asking for a separate Mon State. 


It is evident from these figures that the Clean AFPFL 
won in 1960 by an even greater majority than the 
AFPFL had in 1956. Similarly, the Stable 
AFPFL, the main opposition, fared worse than the 
NUF did in 1956. The demise of the NUF in 1960 can 
be clearly seen. And finally, the number of voters in- 


united 


creased by 65 per cent over that of the 1956 election.* 

Probably the two strongest factors contributing to 
the Clean faction’s victory were the great popular trust 
in U Nu and the fact that he had promised, if elected, 
to make Buddhism the state religion, U Nu is the politi- 
cal heir of General Aung San, the independence hero, 
and has the accumulated prestige of having been Prime 
Minister for the first ten years of independence. It is 
well known that U Nu is a devout Buddhist who lives 


2 The writer is indebted to the Burma Election Commission 
for the constituency totals from which the 1956 figures were 
computed. The 1960 figures were taken from February, March, 
and April issues of The Nation and Hanthawaddy (Rangoon 
dailies). The 1960 figures do not represent three constituencies 
in Burma proper where the election was postponed or results 
were not yet reported. The 1956 election was never held in 
two districts in Burma proper. 


3 This percentage is reduced to 50 if allowance is made 
for the increased number of eligible voters. See The Nation, 
February 6, 1960. 
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simply, and this fact inspires public confidence in him 
among many groups in Burma. In addition, U Nu is an 


effective orator who speaks to the common people in 


language and idioms that they understand. Together, 
these elements have produced a charismatic relationship 
between U Nu and the people, one which cannot be 
matched by any other political figure. There was some 
question as to whether U Nu’s popularity could be dif- 
fused to other Clean AFPFL candidates, but this prob- 
lem was solved in considerable measure by the device 
of putting U Nu’s picture on all the Clean AFPFL 
ballot boxes. 

By promising to make Buddhism the state religion, 
U Nu gained the support of the Buddhist clergy who 
had been politically inactive since independence. The 
monks play a vital role in the daily life of the average 
rural Burmese village. Their advice is sought and re- 
spected on matters ranging from interpreting the scrip- 
tures to picking an auspicious day for a marriage. The 
promise to make Buddhism the state religion inevitably 
evoked memories of the days of the Burmese kings 
when the king was the patron and defender of the 
Buddhist faith. What form this role would take in a 
modern socialist state was not clear, but it seemed to 
the monks that Buddhism would certainly benefit by 
being the state religion.”With the vision of a Buddhist 
State before them, voting for the Clean AFPFL became 
for the monks an act of piety and merit, since it would 
enhance Buddhism. The monks disseminated this in- 
terpretation of the election to the people,* and since 
religion is very important to the average Burman, the 
advice from the clergy strengthened the already strong 
impulse to vote for U Nu’s party. 

The Stable AFPFL countered by saying that they 
were as religious as the Clean faction—even more so 
because they did not use religion for political purposes. 
But such rational argument had little effect against 
deep-rooted emotion. U Nu represented traditional 
values much more than U Ba Swe or U Kyaw Nyein 
had ever done. The large increase in the vote over that 
for 1956 may, in large part, represent tradition-oriented 
people who ordinarily would not be moved to associate 
themselves with the modern, scientific state. Probably 
the improvement in security conditions also partly ac- 
counts for the much greater voter turnout. 

Another force operating in the election was the popu- 
lar belief that the Stable AFPFL was more closely asso- 
ciated with the army than was the Clean AFPFL. From 
the beginning, the Stable AFPFL linked its fortune with 
that of the Ne Win government. It realized too late that 
this fact would become a liability. Probably it is in- 


4 See Kingsley Martin, “Nu’s “Victory,” New: Statesman, 
March 12, 1960. 
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evitable that a military government becomes unpopular. 
Military methods often seem harsh to civilians, and al- 
though many of the reforms and new regulations in- 
stituted by the Ne Win administration were commend- 
able and beneficial for the national welfare, individual 
Burmans resented being told, often by soldiers, that 
they must alter parts of their daily routine. This resent- 
ment built up from such minor inconveniences as not 
being able to buy betel nut on the street and being 
limited to the purchase of one chicken per day in the 
bazaar. The Stable AFPFL enthusiastically supported 
the actions of the Ne Win government, apparently cal- 
culating that the reforms would bring more benefits 
than discomforts to the average citizen. But the reverse 
seems to have been true. The average man seems to have 
felt that the benefits of reform were smaller than the 
disadvantages of discipline. Thus, some of the votes for 
the Clean AFPFL were probably protest votes against 
army rule. Many Burmans wished to return to the more 
relaxed, though less efficient, ways of the past. 

The impetus for cooperation between the Stable 
AFPFL and the army came mostly from the former. 
Parts of the army officialdom despise all brands of poli- 
ticians. One indicator of active favoritism on the part 
of the army toward the Stable AFPFL would be vocal 
protests by the Clean AFPFL, U Nu did raise such pro- 
tests in April and May 1959, even to the point of threat- 
ening to start a passive resistance campaign.® These pro- 
tests ended soon, however, so presumably the army 
leadership assured U Nu that it would not favor one 
faction. At the same time, U Nu apparently assured 
the army that he would not take a “soft” line toward 
the Communist insurgents, this having been the prin- 
cipal reason for army suspicion toward the Clean fac- 
tion. It appears that any active favoritism by the army 
toward the Stable AFPFL was confined to the first 
months of the Ne Win government. The General or- 
dered army personnel and civil servants to be strictly 
neutral during the election campaign,® and there is no 
evidence that this order was disobeyed. 

Municipal elections were held in November and De- 
cember 1959 and these elections already showed the 
appeal of the Clean AFPFL with the voters.’ At this 
point, the Stable faction tried to disassociate itself from 
the army, realizing that some of the Clean AFPFL votes 
were protest votes. U Ba Swe stated that if the Stable 
AFPFL were elected, not a single army officer would 
be retained in the civil administration.* However, this 
reversal came too late; the association of the Stable 


5 See The Nation, February 18, and May 2, 1959. 

6 Ibid., December 22, 1959. 

7 For instance, the Clean AFPFL won majorities in 14 out 
of 18 municipalities. 

8 The Nation, January 2, 1960. 
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AFPFL with the army had been fixed in the minds of 
the voters. 

The strength of the Stable AFPFL has been its narty 
organization, whereas the strength of the Clean AFPFL 
Nu. When the AFPFL split in 1958, the 
bulk of the organization machinery took the side of the 
Stable AFPFL. Evidence of this is the fact that in the 
1958, out of 148 AFPFL 
M.P.’s from Burma proper, only 51 
motion and for the Clean AFPFL.® 


has been U 


no-confidence vote of June 9, 
voted against the 
One of the efforts 
of the Ne Win government was to curtail patronage 
and the influence of politics in the administration. Po- 


1 f { 


litical appointees were ousted from the boards of direc- 


tors of public corporations and the government also 
inions. With 


the rise of the army to power the politicians lost prestige 


tried to purge politicians from the labor 


As a result, civil servants were in general more inde- 
pendent of politicians during the caretaker government 
than at any time since independence. Since the Stable 
AFPFL received more of its strength from a “machine” 
type of organization than did the Clean AFPFL, this 
effort by the Ne Win government resulted in a net gain 
for the Clean AFPFL. This was a fourth factor in the 
election operating in favor of the Clean faction 

The drastic decline of the National United Front 
(NUF) from its position in the 1956 election can be 
explained on two counts: loss of the protest vote and 
loss of support from the insurgents. The NUF votes in 
1956 were partly protest votes against the “arrogance, 
self-seeking, and indifference’’® of some officials of the 
old AFPFL. The NUF was the only opposition party of 
national stature and thus received many of the protest 
votes. In the 1960 election, the NUF was still a na- 
tional party, competing in 123 of the 183 constituencies 
reported above. However, in this election, as already 
noted, votes protesting against the existing government 
went to the Clean AFPFL. Another 
large NUF vote in 1956 was that villagers were intimi- 


reason for the 


dated by Communist insurgents to vote for the NUF. 
At that time, many areas were still under at least partial 
insurgent control. Intimidation of voters by insurgents 
in the 1960 election was much less important than in 
1956; there were fewer insurgents and those that re- 


mained were confined largely to sparsely populated 


areas, As the result of an intensive military campaign 
during the Ne Win regime, 6,728 insurgents surrendered 
1956 


indicated some 


' It was unclear in 


NUF 


or were killed or captured 


whether the high vote for the 


9 U Sein Win, The Split Story, p. 47. 

10 Hugh Tinker, The Union of Burma, London, 1957, p. 91. 
11 According to estimates in The Nine Months After the 
9-11, there were 10,760 in- 


surgents at the beginning of the caretaker government. There- 


Ten Years, Rangoon, 1959, pp 


fore approximately 4,000 probably remain at large 
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genuine sympathy for Communist ideology among the 
common people. The 1960 election results, however, 
show that very little sympathy for Communism exists 
among the common people. 

There is no apparent correlation, positive or negative. 
between areas of strength, in Burma proper, of the 
NUF in 1956 and of the Stable AFPFL in 1960. The 
NUF in 1956 was strong in the lower Irrawaddy and 
Delta, Tenasserim, Pegu district, and the Chindwin 
and upper Irrawaddy areas. The Stable AFPFL in 1960 
was strong in Tenasserim, Thaton-Pegu-Toungoo, and 
Meiktila-Myingyan. As for areas of Stable AFPFL weak- 
ness, it won no seats from urban constituencies, only 
one in the Irrawaddy Delta, and only one north of 
Mandalay. This area distribution probably reflects only 
the strength or weakness of the Stable AFPFL party 
organization in the various parts of Burma proper. 

Let us turn now from Burma proper to the election 
the Shan, Kachin, Karen, 
and Kayah States, the Chin Division, and Arakan. In 


results in the minority areas 


the Karen and Kachin States the local parties were 
aligned clearly with either the Clean or the Stable fac- 
tions. The alignment was less clear with the Chins and 
Kayahs, and still less with the Shans and Arakanese. 
[here is not space here to discuss the various issues 
dividing the parties in each area, but the gross results 
and the probable parliamentary line-up of the parties, 
where known, can be presented. 

In the Karen State, the Stable AFPFL, led by Dr. 
Saw Hla Tun, won six seats and the Clean faction only 
one. It appears that the Stable AFPFL is stronger in 
the Karen State than in any other part of Burma. 

In the Kachin State, the People’s Economic and Cul- 
tural Development Organization (PECDO) won 4 seats 
and the Kachin National Congress (KNC) 3. The 
PECDO, led by Sima Duwa Sinwa Nawng, is associated 
with the Clean AFPFL while the KNC is associated 
with the Stable AFPFL, but the two parties are divided 
on local issues which preceded the AFPFL split. 

In the Chin Division, the Stable AFPFL won 3 seats; 
the Clean AFPFL 2 seats; and the Chin National Or- 
ganization (CNO 
tion will support U Nu’s government, but disagrees on 
local issues with the Chin branch of the Clean AFPFL. 

In the Kayah State, former Head of State Sao Wun- 


na was re-elected to his seat and will support U Nu. 


1 seat. The Chin National Organiza- 


Che other incumbent, however, was beaten by an in- 
dependent candidate. 

In the Shan State, the Shan State United Hill Peo- 
ple’s Organization won 6 seats; the Shan State People’s 
Unity Organization 2; the Pa-o National Organization 
+; and independents 8. The Shan State United Hill 
People’s Organization, led by Sao Hkun Hkio, will prob- 
ably support the Clean AFPFL government. The posi- 
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tion of the other parties is not clear. The Shan State 
People’s Unity Organization broke away from Sao Hkun 
Hkio’s party because it did not want to be associated 
with politics in Burma proper.’*? The Pa-o National 
Organization gained one seat over its strength in 1956. 
The Pa-o people, in the southern Shan State, have be- 
come very politically conscious during the past few 
years, Eight independent candidates were elected in 
the Shan State in 1960, as compared with four in 1956. 
Important questions in Shan politics continue to be 
the degree of the State’s association with Burma proper 
and the amount of authority to be exercised by the 
Shan Sawbwas. 

In Arakan, the Arakan National United Organization 
won 8 seats; the Clean AFPFL 3; and the Stable 1. 
8 seats; the Clean AFPFL 3; and the Stable AFPFL 1. 
The parliamentary position of the Arakan National 
United Organization, led by U Kyaw Min, is unclear. 
Its main objective is a separate Arakanese State, which 
U Nu has promised to create.’* Presumably the ANUO 
will support the Clean AFPFL government if statehood 
is granted. 

The following figures show how the States and Ara- 
kan areas contribute to the strength of the Clean AFPFL 
government or to that of the opposition." 


Government Opposition Uncertain 
Karens | 6 

Kachins 4 

Chins 3 

Kayahs l 

Shans 6 

Arakanese 3 


Total 18 13 


If these totals are then added to the results from 
Burma proper, we see the overall parliamentary line-up 
is: for the government 167; for the opposition 43; un- 
certain 27. 

Elections for the Upper House (the Chamber of 
Nationalities) were held on February 20, 1960. First 
returns indicated that the Clean AFPFL was winning 
by about the same margin as in the lower house. Out of 
the 47 seats reported in Burma proper, the Clean 
AFPFL won 40.*° The Chamber of Nationalities has 
little power but this election was important for the 
States, for each State delegation to the Chamber of 

12 The Nation, February 4, 1960. = 

13 Ibid., February 16, 1960. A Consultative Committee, 
headed by former President Dr. Ba U, has begun to look into 
the question of statehood for Arakan. Ibid., May 6, 1960. 

14 For 10 constituencies in these areas either the results 
are not yet available or the election has been postponed: 5 
in the Shan State and 5 in Arakan. 

15 The Nation, March 7, 1960. 
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Nationalities sits together with the State delegation to 
the Chamber of Deputies to form the State Council 
which governs that State. The Nationalities election 
affected only the Chin, Karen, and Kachin States be- 
cause, until 1964, the Upper House seats from the Shan 
and Kayah States will be filled by the hereditary Saw- 
bwas. Early voting results made it clear that pro-Clean 
AFPFL forces will control the Kachin State govern- 
ment, In the Chin Division a coalition has been formed 
between the CNO and the Clean AFPFL. 

In the Karen State, however, the Stable AFPFL con- 
trols the government by a majority of 20 to 2. The 
Karen State thus poses a constitutional problem for U 
Nu similar to what he faced in June 1958.** The Head 
of each State is also a member of the Cabinet of the 
central government. The Head of State is appointed by 
the Prime Minister “in consultation with” the State 
Council. The 1958 crisis proved that the Prime Minister 
can appoint a Head of State hostile to a majority of a 
State Council, so as to prevent an opposition member 
from serving in the Central Cabinet. However, such a 
resolution leaves the government of the individual State 
in a stalemate. This time U Nu apparently has decided 
to tolerate an opposition member (Dr. Saw Hla Tun) 
in the central Cabinet rather than stir up a storm in 
the Karen State Government. 

There are some signs that Parliament will take a more 
active role in government than formerly, when it was 
little more than a rubber stamp for decisions made by 
the top leaders of the AFPFL. There was, for example, 
a considerable amount of critical discussion in the No- 
vember 1959 session. The Leader of the Opposition 
has now been given a salary equal to that of the Prime 
Minister.'? The Opposition is small, but it is a respect- 
able haven for any dissident elements which may de- 
velop in the Clean AFPFL.’* In the previous Parlia- 
ment, the Opposition was not considered respectable 
because of its sympathy for the underground Com- 
munists. The new government plans to broadcast the 
sessions of Parliament over the radio, and this should 
help to increase popular interest in the work of Parlia- 
ment and in the representative function of the MPs. 

On the other hand, there will be forces working in 
the direction of a one-party system again. It is more 
in the character of traditional oriental politics for a 
person (or group) to seek gain by influencing the gov- 
ernment from the inside, rather than by opposing it 
~ 16 See Furnivall, of. cit.,p.127. = 

17 The Nation, September 12, 1959. 

18 Some rumblings of discontent already have begun within 
the Pyidaungsu Party (formerly the Clean AFPFL). Some 
MPs originating from the peasant organization of the party 
think that too many Parliamentary Secretaryships were given 


to the so-called “educated” group in the party. See The Na- 
tion, April 28, 1960. 
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from the outside. Also, the present Burma government 


} 


is so all-powerful that few groups feel enough to 


strong 
oppose it. Businessmen, potential supporters ol an op- 
position, hesitate to work against the ernment be- 
Only two 


Buddhist 


unlil ely to 


cause of their dependence on import licenses 


groups feel strong enough to oppose—the 


clergy and the army. The clergy is oppose 
U Nu’s government unless it becomes very disappointed 
in the position accorded to Buddhism as the state re- 
ligion.'** The army, however, cannot help but be in- 
fluential, merely because a precedent now exists for the 
army to take over the government when the politicians 
bungle things too badly. The politicians will certainly en- 
deavor to keep this from happening, and the army will 
thus tacitly be a monitor on the party in power. Distaste- 
the 


ful as this may be to democratic theorists urmy may 


serve much the same tempering function as a strong 


Opposition party. 
With the departure of all but 75 military 


officers who had held key px idministra- 


tion, the army ceases to have a direct influence on gov- 


ernmental affairs.2° However, by indirect means the 
army can still be influential. The role of the army in the 
National Solidarity Association (NSA) (kyant 


[his organization, sponsored 


kh ung ye 
ahpwe) is an example. 
mainly by the military, has branches in every village 


and town. It is non-partisan and 


its purpose 1s to instill 
ideas of civic responsibility into the people. In some 
areas, the NSAs have helped in the fight against the 
insurgents by forming bamboo-spear squads and _pro- 
viding information on rebel activities. True to thei 
declared purpose, the NSAs took no part in the recent 
election campaign. 

It is likely that military officers will remain prom- 
inent in the NSA to the exclusion of politic ians.** Thus 
the NSA is a potential pressure group which could be 
used by the army if it becomes dissatisfied with the polli- 
cies of the new government. Because of the “law of 
anticipated reactions,’ the NSA by its very existence 
gives political leverage to the army leaders, even though 
it may never be mobilized to exert pressure. Politicians 
will continually have to take into account the possibility 
of its being used for political purposes. 

At a conference after the election the Clean AFPFL 
Party,’ 


changed its name to the Pyidaungsu (Union 


thus ending the sterile argument over which faction 


19 An Advisory Commission, composed of prominent clergy 
and laymen, has been appointed to decide how best to make 
Buddhism the state religion. The Nation, May 5, 1960 

20 The New York Times, May 1, 1960, p. 19 

21 See Richard Butwell, “The New Political Outlook in 
Burma,” Far Eastern Survey, February 1960 

22 The Nation, February 17, 1960 

23 Ibid., March 19, 1960 
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was the “true” AFPFL. The Stable AFPFL has kept its 
name, however, although some members are reported 
to favor a change.** Thakin Tha Khin, who was Home 
Minister before the split, has been elected parliamentary 
leader of the Stable AFPFL, and thus Leader of the 
Opposition. U Nu has a Cabinet of only nine Ministers, 
in contrast to the thirty in the last AFPFL government. 
This continues the more streamlined arrangement of 
General Ne Win’s Cabinet, which also had nine Minis- 
ters. 

Two initial actions of U Nu’s government were to 
restore the ban on cattle slaughter and to cease remov- 
ing squatters in Rangoon from their hutments to the 
new satellite towns. Both these actions reversed the 
policy of the Ne Win government and represent gestures 
toward currying popular favor. The average Burman 
feels for religious reasons that cattle should not be 
slaughtered, despite the fact that there are sufficient 
animals for draft purposes, Regarding the removal of 
hutments, general opinion in Rangoon was against the 
campaign because of the inconvenience to the inhabit- 
ants, despite the fact that the hutments are eyesores 
and fire and health hazards. These decisions are in- 
dications of the new government’s greater sensitivity to 
the feelings of the public. It may be that considerations 
of efficiency are occasionally sacrificed to such feelings, 
this being a frequent disadvantage of democracy. 

The 1960 election is important as a precedent for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. Burma has experienced 
so much violence during the last twenty years that mal- 
contents naturally think of violence as one means of 
achieving their goals. The margin between debate and 
bullets was quite small in June and September 1958. 
[he fact that the quarrel in the AFPFL was decided 
by an election helps to assure that this procedure will 


be followed in future disputes. The army has helped 


in this by centralizing under its own control what were, 
in effect, “pocket armies”—village defense units, forest 
guards, power station guards, and in a few places, the 
Union Military Police. 

In the broader context of comparative government 
the remarkable things about the 1960 election in Burma 
are that it was held at all, and that the electorate had 
a genuinely free choice between two competing elites. 
Few Asian countries since World War II have experi- 
enced more internal rebellion than Burma, and this fact 
has seriously retarded her pace of economic develop- 
ment. That such a country could hold a free election 
is a point against elitist theorists who argue that under- 
developed Asian countries need a long period of tutelary 
government to promote stability and economic develop- 
ment before democracy can be introduced. 


24 Ibid., April 12, 1960. 
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Marxism and Nationalism in 


Southern Asia: Review Article 
BY FRANK N. TRAGER 


Dh APPEARANCE Of these studies,’ the recent publica- 
tion of related works, and the promise of others to 
come, indicate the importance which contemporary 
scholars place upon the study of Socialist, Communist 
or Marxist phenomena in the area of South and South- 
east Asia. All the- writers on these questions appear to 
agree that Socialism, Communism and Marxism, how- 
ever these words may be defined, have in part con- 
tributed a rationalization for a generation of nationalists 
in Southern Asia, who achieved independence after 
World War II. All authorities agree that the nationalism 
which flowered into independence movements had de- 
veloped varying indigenous roots in the respective coun- 
tries before the arrival of Marxist ideologies and con- 
cepts, and that the latter, in one form or another, did 
not begin to appear in the area until World War I and 
its immediate aftermath. All agree that just prior to, 
during, and immediately after World War II, some 
kind of loose construct—a nationalist-marxist amalgam 
emerged in most countries of the area. The non- 
Communist political components did not definitively 
differentiate their various ideational and organizational 
patterns from those of the Communists until Southern 
Asia felt the effects of the Stalinist policies which led 
to the formation of the Cominform in September 1947. 
The Communist rebellions in South and Southeast Asia 
following on this event helped the process of differen- 
tiation. Finally, the authorities agree generally on the 
necessity of relating persons and events in South and 
Southeast Asia to what I have elsewhere referred to as 
the “iceberg” phenomena (the invisible, conspiratorial 
activities) associated with the changing policies of the 
Comintern from its second through its seventh meet- 
ings; in this sense, the overt and the underground mach- 
inations of the Third International are more important 
to an understanding of the period than either the Sec- 
ond or Socialist International or the Trotskyite Fourth. 
The volumes of Saul Rose and J. H. Brimmel (both 
written for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London), focus on the two ends of the Marxist spec- 
trum, Socialism and Communism. In that sense they 
are complementary, but more often than not, the au- 
thors are forced by the nature of the material to cover 
the same ground. Rose fixes his attention on, and 
plunges immediately into, the course of Socialism, and, 
more particularly, of the Socialist parties in Southern 
Asia—Pakistan, India, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, Thai- 
land, Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Malaya, Singa- 
pore and Indonesia. Brimmell, in more leisurely fashion, 
divides his space between statement and analysis of 
general and Asian policy and action, initiated and exe- 
Socialism In Southern Asia. By Saul Rose. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 278 pp. $4.50. 
Communism In Southeast Asia, A Political Analysis. By J. H. 
Brimmell. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 415 pp. 
$6.75. 








* Dr. Trager is Professor of International Affairs, New York 
University. He has recently edited and co-authored, for the 
Rand Corporation, the symposium Marxism in Southeast Asia 
Stanford University Press). 
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cuted by the Comint+.a and Cominform (Chapters 
I-VIII, X-XII, XIV, XVII-XVIII) and the applica- 
tion of such policy to Southeast Asian countries, from 
Burma to the Philippines. He is also concerned with the 
substance and role of the “Cold War” and of Com- 
munism in China, and how these relate to other parts 
of Asia. 

Differences over data and their interpretation are to 
be expected. Despite the existence of much docu- 
mentary material covering the broad outlines of the 
subject-matter, many important aspects of Marxist 
developments in South and Southeast Asia (as else- 
where) depend upon the accounts of participants whose 
memories vary and whose records have not yet been 
fully shared or fully assessed. Other important data are 
locked up forever in the biographies of those who have 
since died and left few if any records. The difficulty for 
Western researchers in Southeast Asia is compounded 
by the fact that much of the area was enemy territory 
during World War II, while later the undisclosed nature 
of the underground strategy and tactics pursued by the 
nationalist, Socialist and Communist revolutionaries 
against the colonial powers places limitations on the 
reconstruction of a reliable history. 

These remarks may be illustrated in the treatment 
accorded to two events chronicled by both Rose and 
Brimmel: the origins of the Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League and the Communist Party of Burma. Rose 
refers (pp. 102-3) to variations in the English name 
given to the united resistance movement, formed in 
August 1944. He appears to reject the view first pub- 
lished by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff (in 
The Left Wing in Southeast Asia, 1950) that a Com. 
munist Anti-Fascist League (headed by Than Tun) 
corabined with a non-Communist People’s Freedom 
League (headed by Aung San) to form the Anti-Fas- 
cist People’s Freedom League. He appears to accept 
the version offered by U Nu (written in 1945 but pub- 
lished in 1954) that the AFPFL was created by an in- 
ner circle of Thakins, at that time including Socialists 
and Communists and others who used Nu’s home as a 
rendezvous. Rose clearly indicates, though he does not 
explain, that the Burmese name for the organization has 
always been the same, Pasabala (composed from the 
Burmese initials of the words, which translated mean 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League). He appears 
to accept Thein Pe’s version for the year (i.e. 1939) 
when the latter first organized a Communist Party in 
Burma (pp. 97-99). Brimmel (pp. 157, 186) assigns 
the creation of an Anti-Fascist League to the Burma 
Communist Party (BCP) as a result of a decision of the 
First Congress of that Party held in 1942 or 1943. He 
credits Aung San with the organization of a People’s 
Freedom League in 1943 and believes that, in coopera- 
tion with a third group (the National Revolutionary 
Party, established in 1943), the “two Leagues fused 
into one, calling itself the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, while the three political groups (Aung San’s 
military followers, the Burmese Communist Party, and 
the Nationa! Revolutionary Party) joined forces to form 
an enlarged Burmese Communist Party, with Thakin 
Soe as leader.” Brimmel accepts the 1939 date for the 
origin of the Burmese Communist Party (pp. 117, 121, 
155). 
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My own study of these events Surma, Hu- 
man Relations Area Files, N Haven. 1956. Vol. III. 
(p. 1073 ff.) has convinced me that Brimmel’s account 


has impressed on me 


here summarized is in error, but 
the difficulty of getting congruent and reliable data. 
Both Rose and Brimmell agree that a Communist Party 
was organized in Burma in 1939 under the influence of 
In 1959, the Party 
\ hat date 
as its origin. Independently of the BCP, Thein Pe, who 
had been in India in the middle 1930's, and who re- 
turned to Burma possibly as a 


the Indian Communist movement 
also flatteringly accorded itself a history with t 


‘lower-case’ communist, 
had at one time given some support to the view that a 
Communist Party was organized in Burma in 1939; his 
story was published by the Br 1943. But 
neither the historical record provided by the BCP, nor 
the “belief”? in Thein Pe 
quarters in order to support the arrests ordered in Bur- 


itish in India 
accepted in some London 


ma in 1939-40) appear to me to be true. Fuller investi 
gation of this issue supports the view tl there were 
both some lower-case socialists and some lower-case 
communists in the Thakin Nationalist group at the end 
of the 1930's, but no party of either name before World 
War II. There was a Burma (sometimes called Nation- 
al) Revolutionary Party, in which most of the leading 
Thakins, including Aung San, held membership; it was 
organized in 1939 (not, as Brimmell has it, in 1945 
and was headed by Thakin Mya. It 
ground and underground sections. A 
time were vaguely identified with the Dohbama Asia 
yone (We Burmans Association) which in 1939 had 
determined on non-cooperation with the British as a 
tactic to win Burma’s freedom be recalled in 
S.S.R not enter the war 


had both above 
, 


1 
| Thakins at 


this connection that the 1 
in Europe until June 1941 
In 1942, or early in 1943, 
official in the Ba Maw gov 
other Communists, Thakin Soe (who stayed 


a self-appointed anti- 


while Than Tun was an 
rment, he together with 
under- 
ground), Thein Pe (who was 
fascist representative to the British Special Force 136 
in India), Ba Hein and others, formally organized, for 
the first time, the Burma Communist Party. In the con- 
fused state of Burmese nationalist politics, these Com- 
munist Party Thakins in the early war years did not 
sts and Marx- 
Thakins 


till a part of 


quit the looser association of the nationa 
ists, nor at that time quarrel 
who did not join the BCP. They were all 
a relatively undifferentiated 
group organized by Dr. Ba Maw and called the Doh- 
bama Sinyetha Asiayone (We Burmans Poor Man’s 
Association). Party labels were not then too important, 
but the non-BCP Thakins apparently decided to give 
renewed emphasis to the party label which most Tha- 
kins, including those who felt that they were “Com- 
munists,’ had taken in 1939—i.e. the Burma or Na- 
tional or Peoples’ Revolutionary Party—and this group 
in the fall of 1945 renamed itself the Socialist 
Party, still headed by Thakin Mya along with Ba Swe, 
Kyaw Nyein and others. Contrary to Brimmell’s as- 
sertion, they never joined forces to form an “enlarged” 
BCP. However, late in 1943, both groups of Thakins, 
those who were members of the BCP and those who 
were identified with the Burma or National Revolu- 
tionary Party, working as one, with the full knowledge 
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with the othe 


nationalist-Communist 


of the Japanese puppet-government (headed by Ba 
Maw) and with the participation of General Aung 
San and a group of his key officers in the renamed 
3urma Defence Army, began organizing for the re- 
Chis combined grouping established military 
contact with the British behind the lines in Burma at 
the end of 1943, and with the British in India in 1944. 
In August or September 1944 an “underground” meet- 
ing was held at Dedaye in the Delta, followed by the 
one held at Nu’s home, mentioned above. Out of these 
meetings came the Pasabala, first called in English the 
Anti-Fascist Organization (AFO) and later. on August 
19, 1945 (at a famous mass meeting held at Nathu- 
yein Hall in Rangoon) given its full translation as the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, “in order to 
make it evident that the organization’s task was to 
achieve Burma’s freedom besides fighting Fascism.” 

The AFPFL like the earlier AFO was the same 
“united front” organization of all resistance-dedicated 
the Army, the BRP, the BCP, the Youth 

U Saw’s Myochit (Patriots’) Party and vari- 
ous ethnic groups. Within a year, the Burma Com- 
munist Party split into two still unreconciled factions 
one headed by Thakin Soe, the other by Thakin 
Than Tun); the former went “underground” to fight 
against the AFPFL, but even the latter was voted out 
of the AFPFL coalition. Inc identally, Rose, erroneously 
I believe, mentions the existence (p. 82) of a Burma 
ection of the Fouth International (along with one from 
Ceylon) in 1942. There are frequently mislabeled Trot- 
references to Thakin Soe throughout the inter- 
vening years, but that isolated, fanatical Communist 
never joined the Trotskyites, nor can I find any group 
in Burma which ever did. 

Rose’s book profits from the fact that for several 
years he served as a functionary for the British Labor 
Party, being concerned with the (Second) Socialist 
International. In this respect, therefore, he is an “in- 
sider” with an intimate knowledge of European social- 
ism which he brings to his examination of its Asian 
variant. Perhaps because of this, he exhibits some im- 
atience, stemming from the fact that the Asian Social- 
t Conference, established in Rangoon in 1953, rejected 
a cordial invitation to join the Socialist International. 
He states the reason: “The Socialist International, des- 
pite its Asian membership, was regarded as primarily 
European and therefore tainted” (p. 10), but he does 
not seem to me to appreciate the reason which he of- 
fers. for he overlooks the fact that the Socialist Inter- 
national through the 1920’s had seldom given more 
than lip service to the cause of Asian nationalism. The 
European Socialist Parties had been too much preoc- 
cupied with their own national issues. They exhibited 
a traditional Marxian lofty disdain for something called 
nationalism. ‘They hugged the dogmatism of Marx, be- 
lieving (or saying they believed) that when the Euro- 
pean socialists achieved socialism, then automatically 
the colonial possessions of the metropole powers would 
be liberated. 

If Rose is somewhat impatient concerning the be- 
ginning of the Asian Socialist Conference, certainly his 
analysis (in Chapter XIII) of its Second (1956) Con- 
ference at Bombay is eminently fair and deservedly 
critical of this organization’s declining worth. Socialism 
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in Southern Asia is more narrowly conceived than Com- 
munism in Southeast Asia, despite the fact that Rose 
covers more countries. He is largely concerned with the 
policies and organizational fate of the Socialist Parties 
in his area. This leads him at times to a doubtful gen- 
eralization about the incompatibility of a Socialist Party 
with a Muslim environment (p. 67). It is a fact that, 
for example, the Socialist Parties of Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia have not thrived, but it is questionable to suppose 
that this is because they were operating in Muslim 
countries; the difficulties are to be found elsewhere. 
On the other hand, his concluding remarks in the chap- 
ter on India (p. 58) seem to me to merit further ex- 
ploration: 


“This vacillation (between remaining in a larger organization 
such as Congress or organizing and working separately) re- 
flects one of the great difficulties facing the Socialists not 
merely of India but of much of Asia—the problem of differen- 
tiation. An analogy may be drawn with the position of the 
Liberals in Britain. Liberalism has been so widely accepted 
that most people will describe themselves as ‘liberals,’ and 
‘liberal’ is an adjective of approval; but the position of the 
Liberal Party seems to have declined in proportion as ljiberal- 
ism has spread. Similarly, the fact that in India ‘Socialism’ is 
widely accepted and ‘Socialist’ is an adjective of approval has 
paradoxically been a liability, not an asset, to the Indian 
Socialist Party.” 


In Brimmell’s book with its larger design, one finds 
a number of neat, swiftly-paced political summaries, 
which, if not novel, appear to be generally sound. An 
example is his Chapter XV (pp. 169-175) in which he 
generalizes on the conditions in the Asian colonies which 
promoted Asian nationalism; on the liberating effect 
of the Japanese who at the beginning of World War 


II destroyed European rule; and on the necessities 
faced by the British Labor Government (but not by 
Holland or France) which led to the “Asian evolution” 
into Independence in the British possessions. He con- 
cludes with the remark that “Communism was irrele- 
vant, save as a complicating and delaying factor, in the 
achievement of Asian independence.” 

However, the advantages of such summaries of ear- 
lier source-material tend to disappear when Brimmell, 
applying the same technique, comes closer to the pres- 
ent (1958). He generalizes and more frequently stereo- 
types American foreign policy and the American stance 
(moralism, capitalism and “Seatoism”), while com- 
paring both unfavorably to the “more practical lines 
of the British” (p. 391 ff). With respect to such com- 
plicated issues of foreign policy, he ranges each of the 
countries of his study in a caricatured posture, apparent- 
ly the more approved as the country separates itself 
from the purported American outlook. He vastly under- 
rates the Southeast Asian fear of the Chinese and of 
Communist China, and contrary to the evidence, which, 
except for the Bandung interlude (roughly 1955-1957), 
has been steadily mounting since 1949, assigns such fear 
only to Malay and Vietnam. Siam—as he persists in 
calling Thailand—is also fearful of China, but is really 
opportunistic on this issue because the Siamese “do not 
relish American domination.” There is more in this 
vein. Nevertheless, Communism in Southeast Asia, 
which is not limited to Communism nor to Southeast 
Asia, can be read with profit even if the reader chooses 
to disregard the concluding section. Both this and 
Rose’s book deserve the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in South and Southeast Asia. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA: CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICAN POLICY. By A. Doak Barnett. New York: 
Harper & Brothers (for the Council on Foreign Relations). 
1960. 575 pp. $6.95. 


DRAGON AND SICKLE: HOW THE COMMUNIST REV- 
OLUTION HAPPENED IN CHINA. By Guy Wint. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. 107 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Barnett addresses himself to the problem of explaining 
“the profound and growing challenge which Communist China 
poses to the United States throughout Asia” out of the convic- 
tion that such an understanding is an essential prerequisite “for 
responsible examination of American policy toward China” 
(p. 7). Past American preoccupation with “military and stra- 
tegic problems along China’s immediate periphery” has dis- 
torted our understanding of a situation in which “military 
problems [should be viewed] merely as one aspect of a much 
broader, long-term contest” (p. 8). In the spirit of political 
enlightenment, Mr. Barnett has produced an impressive work, 
almost encyclopedic in scépe, in which he relates China’s na- 
tional development and internal political and economic ques- 
tions to concrete manifestations of Chinese policy toward Asia 
and the United States. Chinese foreign policy is considered 
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both functionally and regionally. Two concluding chapters 
assess American policy toward China: first, from the point of 
view of the “policy” of nonrecognition (which Mr. Barnett 
correctly shows to be an instrument or tactic reflecting other 
policies rather than a policy objective in itself) ; and, secondly, 
from the point of view of alternative courses of broad policy 
open to the United States (if it can be assumed that present 
policy objectives have been pursued with mixed success). An 
appendix summarizes the relations between the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and other Communist parties in Asia, on a 
country-by-country basis, and the work as a whole is strongly 
reinforced by extensive citations and an excellent bibliographic 
note. 

Mr. Barnett is essentially concerned with analysis and in- 
terpretation addressed to an American public (which he would 
like to have discuss American policy toward China more ac- 
tively and responsibly) and related to American policies and 
interests wherever they collide with those of the Chinese Com- 
munists—i.e., nearly everywhere in Asia. Each substantive 
chapter dealing with an aspect of Chinese policy is usually 
concluded with several pages of analysis of the implications 
for American policy. Apparently believing that what he has to 
say will have little effect on the Chinese policy, Mr. Barnett 
deals critically with matters on which he harbors more hope: 
American public opinion attitudes, and Department of State 
policy positions. Americans should learn that policies calculated 
to freeze the status quo in Asia are not likely to succeed; hence, 
we must learn to cope with the necessity for many changes 
over an extended period of time. There is no possibility of 
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hand 


quick 


“solutions” (pp. 83-85 
direct Chinese or Soviet Comn intervention in 


inist parties Mr 


Barnett reminds us that neither hina nor the 


all political actions of the other Comm 
Soviet Union 
can fight the political battl f ) Communist parties for 
them, and that the external influe from Peking or Moscow 
“is in most cases only a margin ctor’ (p. 164 As to the 


official 
partment of State’s 


summarized in the De- 
Policy 
1958), Mr 


sharpest critical comment conceiv- 


American policy 


positior 


memorandu! on United States 


regarding Nonrecognition of Communist China 
Barnett brings to bear the 


able in a book published under the auspices of the Council 


on Foreign Relations—raising questions about the practicality 


of continued reiterations, as fact, of assertions which find no 


general acceptance elsewhere in the world, and about reliance 


on patterns of hopeful logic yet to be confirmed by political 
success (chap. 14). 
Ultimately, however, Mr. Barnett winds up where all must 


wind up who believe that it is a special Americ: 


n responsi- 
bility to contain the spread of Communism in Asia, or that it 
is a unique American responsibility to prevent “‘free’’ societies 


in Asia from being subverted or forcibly gobbled up by Com- 


munism. He rejects a policy of “accommodation” with Com- 


munist China (as one imaginary alternative); he re- 


politic al 
jects a policy of “liberation” (as a second) ; he strongly criticizes 
the policy of “limited pressure” (a third alternative, and one 
considered most descriptive of current American policy), prin- 
of Chinese 


‘two China” 


cipally because of its failure to affect the course 
policy; and, finally, he expresses the belief that a 


policy (the fourth alternative) could be made to work if well 
conditions he sets 


(Mr 


“Peip’ing,”’ but not 


enough prepared and manipulated—but the 


mind, practically self-defeating 


are, in this reviewer's I 


Barnett can accept “Peking” in place of 
“People’s Republic of China’”’ in 


or “the Chinese 


place of “Communist China” 
Communists Ultimately, he believes we 
need “not so much an effective China policy as an effective 
Asia policy in the broader sense” (p. 475 one which aban- 
dons unilateral actions and secks to persuade the Asian coun- 
tries by moderation and genuine consultation of interests that 
our (unchanged) policy objectives are wholly compatible with 
theirs. If he cannot reformulate American policy objectives in 


Asia, he at least prepares us for frustration and disappoint- 
ment in the pursuit of those we have 

Mr. Wint (formerly on the editorial staff of the Manchester 
Anthony’s College, Oxford 


his brief essay a study in “the seizure of power,” and it ex- 


Guardian and now at St calls 


plores among other things the familiar story of Stalin’s role 
Mao Tse- 


“never believed 


in the Chinese revolution, the subsequent system of 
tung, and the later attitude of Stalinists who 
in the Chinese Communist revolution until it had happened” 
(p. 51). Actually, Mr. Wint deals with th 
problem that later, in strict chronology, was to concern Mr. 
Barnett 


those thus far explored to advance the 


obverse of the 


the availability of other tactics and methods than 
Communist objective 


Union, Mr. Wint re- 


spects the geopolitical implications of their enormous resources: 


in Asia, As for China and the Soviet 


“Being contiguous and guarding each other’s rear, they form, 
as long as they do not quarrel [and Wint does not have them 
heartland” 
(p. 7). The Chinese model does not recapitulate the Soviet 


quarreling], an almost invulnerable Communist 
model; there may be Sino-Soviet divergences about the meth- 
ods of propagating Communism, but there need be no breach 
on ideological grounds: “Even in the Communist world, events 


are shaped by the resourceful men of action rather than by 
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dogmatists. And so it will be in the future” (p. 91). Mr. Wint 
expects the Communist campaign in Asia to continue during 
our generation, and he would alert us to the possibility that 
we believe our own stereotypes about Communist action too 
the Chinese and Soviet models “do not exhaust the 


models of Communist action”; Communism, Soviet or Chinese 
> ’ , 


readily 


“seems to be feeling its way towards still newer means of ex- 
tending its influence” in Asia; and “Communism, with flexi- 
bility and opportunism, is adjusting its tactics’ (p. 92). He 
serenely rules out the possibility that the leopard would change 
his spots. The hope that “the asperities of Communism are 
weakening, and that Communists will be content to become 
democratic,” is, in his opinion, “the Communists’ best weapon” 
(p. 93 

In sum, the adaptations of American policy toward China 
need to take into account what Mr. Barnett neglects to say: 
we have not yet imagined the ranges of action open to Com- 
munist leadership during the generation ahead. 


University of California, Los Angeles H. ARTHUR STEINER 


GERMANY AND JAPAN 
DIPLOMACY, 
Hague Martinus 
serics, No. 12, 


4 STUDY IN TOTALITARIAN 
1933-1941. By Ernst L. 
Nijhoff. International 
1958. 268 pp. Fl. 28.50. 


Presseisen. The 


Scholars Forum 


The Berlin-Tokyo 
partnership before and during World War II, has now 


Axis, an often strained and somewhat 
strang< 
this well-documented and care- 


been greatly illuminated by 


fully studied volume, mainly from the German side, along 
with Frank W. Inklé, “German-Japanese Relations, 1936- 
1940,” mainly from the Japanese side. Dr. Presseisen 
characterizes this Axis succinctly: “What had really brought 
about were negative attitudes 
323). While working in the 


“the destruction of the established 


this marriage of convenience 
rather than positive formulas” (p. 
direction toward 


same 
yrder,” neither Germany nor Japan “proved willing to make 
acrifices for the sake of 
‘vitiated by two more factors: distrust and the mutual desire 


(p. 318). 


Basing himself upon extensive sources, especially German 


the partnership.” They were 


0 draw advantage from the other.” 


ind the unpublished, the author develops his thesis step by 
step through the turbulent years. Many points he makes in a 
lucid analysis deserve mentioning. He successfully demonstrates 
the failures of the 


contradic tions and 


Germany policy through a number of 
The Nazi 
modified on occasions to accommodate Japan. Poor rational- 
Japan, like suffered from 
Jewish international conspiracy, did not solve the contradic- 
tion. Karl Haushofer advocated the geopolitik heartland al- 


liance 


dilemmas. racial theory was 


izations such as that Germany, 


from Berlin to Tokyo. In this jigsaw, the Soviet puzzle 


defied a solution. Both countries withdrew from the League 


of Nations and sought each other’s company. This aroused the 
Soviet suspicion and hampered the German relations with 
China. In spite of the pro-Chinese outlook held by the Reichs- 
Ministry, and the trade interests, the 
the German policy hesitantly led to the Anti- 
Pact of 


withstanding, as the author 


wehr, the Foreign 
shaping of 
Comintern 1936, which, counter-balancing acts not- 
correctly points out, worked to 
Germany's disadvantage in China. After the failure of the 
German mediation in the early stage of the Sino-Japanese 
War, Berlin practically gave up its position in China and could 
not even obtain from Tokyo a favored treatment of German 


trade in occupied China—all this for the sake of having Japan 
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as a diplomatic ally, but in reality an ineffective one sinking 
further into the China quicksands. 

The partnership fared no better in the dramatic zigzags that 
followed. The German-Soviet Non-aggression Pact struck Tokyo 
like a thunderbolt. The shock was forgotten when the German 
Army swept across Western Europe. Negotiations, futile before 
1939, were now resumed to give birth to the Tripartite Pact. 
“Intended for non-military purposes” (p. 280), it did not 
grow into a firm alliance. Berlin had taught Tokyo to act 
independently with no concern for the other partner. Now, it 
had to take the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact with mixed 
feelings. Neither did Tokyo have advance information on 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia, nor did Berlin know for certain 
beforehand of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

This volume leaves little room for criticism. Only a few 
minor points might be suggested, if at all permissible. Chapter 
IV on the Comintern Pact might have given some emphasis to 
the Popular Front as the Axis powers saw it. German friend- 
ship for China included some Nazi interest in Chinese quasi- 
fascism. On the Japanese side of the Axis, an important in- 
hibiting factor was the Soviet military power demonstrated by 
the Manchurian border clashes in 1938 and again in 1939. 
The selection of Japanese publications, illustrating their at- 
titude toward Germany, seems less than representative. These 
minor points to the side, every reader will find this work, 
including its carefully annotated bibliography, as useful as it 
is dependable. 


University of Pittsburgh JAMEs T. C. LIU 


THE 
Thomas 


LEGACY OF IMPERIALISM. By Barbara Ward, 
P. Whitney, Robert Strausz-Hupé and Charles 


Malik. Pittsburgh: Chatham College. 1960. 94 pp. $2.00. 


Newcomers to the problems of imperialism and Asia may 
find this slim volume a useful starting point for their explora- 
tions, but older hands will find little in it which is not familiar. 
Although there has been only a brief time as yet in which to 
survey and evaluate the legacy of imperialism, a few fixed 
points seem to have established themselves with some firmness. 
Around these points the four authors build their contributions. 
It may be suspected that more than one of them, when con- 
fronted with the necessity of preparing a lecture for the 
Chatham College series (on “Colonialism, Imperialism and 
Self-Determination”), reached down into the barrel, picked out 
two or three old ones, and concocted a mixture appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Surveying the aftermath of economic imperialism, Barbara 
Ward returns in part to the theme that India fared better 
than China because for more than a century it had “a firm 
Western hand on the tiller’”—something which was lacking in 
China. She contrasts the positive contributions of imperialism 
in the political-administrative sphere with its economic sins 
and shortcomings, and ends with a moving plea for the 
Western powers to devote themselves to the task of moderni- 
zation in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, belatedly lending 
their support to the economic development which they failed 
to initiate when they were the colonial masters. Thomas P. 
Whitney points an accusing finger at the imperialism of the 
Russians in an age of anti-colonialism, but concedes that the 
results of Soviet as of Western imperialism are by no means 
wholly bad. He is concerned, as are others of his colleagues in 
this book, with the attraction of the Soviet Union for the 
underdeveloped countries, and warns that for lack of an idea 
“we may lose the battle, the campaign, and the war.” For 
Robert Strausz-Hupé, who presents a capsule review of West- 
ern encroachment on Asia, the rise of Japan, and the recent 
history of China, the real menace in the Far East is the im- 
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perialism of Communist China. This imperialism he contrasts 
with the alleged withdrawal by the United States from its 
imperial outposts in the Far East. But it may be asked whether 
the United States has in fact gone as far in this direction as 
he asserts; it has taken over the Pacific Trust Territory, has 
bases in Okinawa and elsewhere, exerts a strong influence on 
several countries in the neighborhood, and has come close to 
pushing its military frontiers right up to the Chinese coast. In 
the conciuding lecture Charles Malik develops variations on 
the theme of “Independence: Reality and Myth.” Exploiting 
the doubts and ambiguities which notoriously lurk in such key 
terms as freedom, independence, and neutrality, he insists that 
the true emphasis should be on the sanctity of the human 
person, IZ the challenge of Communism is to be met, the West, 
as he sees it, must transcend nationalism through its obedience 
to the heavenly vision. 


Harvard University RUPERT EMERSON 


THE THAI PEOPLES. Book I. The Origins and Habitats of 
the Thai Peoples with a sketch of their Material and Spirit- 
ual Culture. By Erik Seidenfaden. Bangkok: The Siam So- 
ciety. 1958. 177 pp. 


Readezs of the Siam Society’s Journal over the last several 
decades knew the late Major Seidenfaden through his book- 
length book reviews and numerous articles on archaeology and 
ethnology. Seidenfaden, who died in 1958, came to Siam from 
Denmark half a century ago to assist in modernizing the police 
administration, one of that international band of foreign ad- 
visors who often learned more than they taught. Like other 
Europeans of that time, but not of this, he carved out a second 
career as a part-time anthropologist. The present study is a 
result of that interest and forty years of travel, observation, 
and reading what others wrote about the Thai. Presumably this 
book is to be followed by Seidenfaden’s history of these 
people. 

We are not without studies of Thailand; this one is unique, 
however, in that it attempts to cover all Thai groups in Asia, 
from Assam to south China, and to present “the habitats, life, 
culture and history” of this wide-flung people. Brief chapters 
on their origins and physical characteristics are followed with 
group-by-group descriptions. An entire chapter gives a flora- 
fauna account of Thailand, and an additional chapter is de- 
voted to the non-Thai peoples of the Kingdom. There are 80 
photographs of ethnic groups and scenic places. Two sketch 
maps locate Thai and other peoples in Thailand, Laos, and 
south China, The study has a short bibliography, by no means 
complete, but no index. 

The result is an old-fashioned descriptive ethnographic dis- 
course with something about everything but not much about 
anything: a little history and some impressionistic physical 
anthropology, something about language and religion and 
morals and folklore. The coverage of any one group is at best 
miscellaneous and loose, and often quite sketchy; there are few 
cross-cultural comparisons or references to recent studies of 
this area; we are not told when during the last forty years the 
observations were made or from whom the information came, 
whether rooted in Seidenfaden’s own experiences or based less 
securely on second-hand reports and distant rumors. Details 
that might immediately catch the eye, or the senses, or emo- 
tions are described: how people dress, their housing, some of 
their obvious or titillating customs—betel-chewing and court- 
ship promiscuity, for example, but with little attempt to de- 
velop, define or delight. Some of his conclusions are startling. 
South Chinese groups like the Hokkien and Teochiu are de- 
scribed as “not Chinese . . . but probably sinized [sic] Indone- 
sian tribes” (p. 67). Yet throughout the book he insists that 
various south Chinese dialect groups which have emigrated to 
Thailand in modern times as overseas Chinese are really Thai, 
sinicized not too long ago by their clever neighbors. Even the 
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Yale University CHARD J]. COUGHLIN 


PANMUNJOM: THE STORY OF THE KOREAN MILI- 
rARY *RMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS. By William H 
Vatcher, Jr. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1958. 332 
pp. $4.75 
Panmunjom is a competent ) account 

of the Korean truce negotiatior eld ns 1 Pan- 

munjom from 1951 to 1953 h apy ces including the 
full text of the Armistice gre nt documents 
and detailed chronologic: I tatisti immaries of the 
negotiations, it is also a very ourcebool yr students of 
the Korean conflict 

The author, a Stanford-trained | tic scientist and East 

Asian specialist, had the unusual opportunity of participating 

in the two-year-long trucs hological war- 

fare advisor to the Senior United Nations Delegat 


His book 
| f ] 


based on this experience and on th fficial records of the 


negotiation is ps 


conference, seems to be con exposing the 
Communists’ treacherous lack « r00 d their “use 
of negotiation to conceal rather tl oO revea ir true in 
tentions” (p. 68). This is the principal tion of the work 
for it leads Professor Vatcher to give « minimum of 
attention to analyzing the ( behavior 
and explaining their motivatior hen analysis is attempted 
as in the final chapter, it rarely probes beyond simple doctrinal 
explanations of Communist actions, based perhaps upon the 
author’s conviction that “the coexistence of Communist and 
inconceivable | 178 In 
addition, a number of controversial interpretations of events 
related to the Korean war 
The author contends, for example, that the decision to invade 
South Korea was “apparently Stalin and Mao dur 
ing their conference in Moscow cember 1949 and Janu 
ary 1950, and that the Russians planned, even before the at- 
tack, to “induce” Peking to intervene “if the United States 
threatened their Korean marionettes with defeat pp. 10 
11). No documentation in support of these statements is of- 
fered. Despite these deficiencies, Panmunjom liv up to Ad- 


non-Communist philosophies is 


are st d as unquestioned facts 


miral C, Turner Joy’s description of it in the yreword, as 


oa a straightforward and illuminating accour how diffi- 
cult it is to deal with our ruthless Communist adversaries across 
the conference table.” 
Michigan State University, Oakland, Mich 

APPLETON 


NEPAL, A CULTURAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Pradyumna P. Karan, with the collaboration of William 
M. Jenkins, Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1960 
100 pp $10.00 


Nepal is no longer the forbidden land, but still far from 
inhabitants. Mr. Karan has 


been courageous enough to attempt a fairly comprehensive ac- 


count of the country and its people. His book reflects the 


being well known, even to its own 


scarcity of data and approaches a wide variety of topics with 
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proper caution. In spite of the subtitle, a good many subjects 
discussed in the book can be classified as geographic only if 
one submits to the contemporary imperialism of the geogra- 
phers which appropriates anything by merely calling it geogra- 
phy. The twelve major chapters range from what might legiti- 
mately be called geography to history, politics, cultural diver- 
sity, and diseases. Since the book was obviously intended as a 
survey, the treatment is in breadth rather than depth. The 
author's field work is supplemented by much information from 
secondary sources. The picture of Nepal that emerges presents 
a country in the very beginning of modernization and con- 
fronted by a discouraging number of stunning problems of 
cultural diversity, technical backwardness, material poverty, 
and geographic handicaps. It is a compliment to the optimistic 
spirit prevailing among many Nepalese that even since the re- 
cent publication of this book, some progress has been made 
in a variety of fields with the help, of course, of several na- 
tions, not all of which (such as Switzerland) receive due credit 
from the author. 

Che book contains 60 somewhat monotone photographs and 
i5 maps, some merely giving visual aid to the written word 
but many providing impressive information. The addition of 
an index would have enhanced the reference value of the book. 
As one of the few academic books of recent date on some im- 
portant aspects of Nepal, it is welcome and should stimulate 
further efforts. This reviewer’s pleasure in reading the book 
was marred, however, by the discovery that in two places Mr. 
Karan had copied passages verbatim and almost verbatim from 
including the reviewer) without giving credit 
either in a footnote or in the otherwise extensive bibliography. 


University of Minnesota 


other authors 


WERNER LEVI 


NOTE 


The publication of the second half of the article 
Recent Developments in Japan’s Socialist Movement” 
by David C. S. Sissons (see Far Eastern Survey, March 
1960) has been postponed and will now appear in the 
next (June) issue. 
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